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THE CHRISTIAN METHOD OF SOCIAL BETTERMENT 


"Now Christianity is committed not only to a definite social ideal but 
also to a certain way cof realizing it. Since the society for which Christians 
look is one whose members are bound together by the law of love, the development 
of the motive of love is the way by which a Christian social order is to be 
brought about, Since a Christian society has, as a distinguishing characteris- 
tic, faith in a divine purpose for humanity, the attainment of that purpose is 
conditioned by an increasing development of the attitude of faith. Love and 
faith -- these are the great principles that determine the Christian method of 
realizing social progress." 

(From "The Church and Industrial Reconstruction", pp. 108-109.) 


THE GROWING DEMAND FOR DISARMAMENT 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Branch of the World Alliance 
for Promoting International Friendship Through the Churches, was held in Chicago 
May 17-19, ‘The meeting took the form of a great disarmament rally. A resolu- 
tion urging the President of the United States to invite Great Britain and 

Japan to confer upon the reduction of armaments was offered by Raymond Robins 
and passed unanimously at the final mass meeting, which was attended by 3,000 
persons. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in session at this writ- 
ing has passed a strong resolution introduced by William Jennings Bryan, with 
substantially the same content. Other bodies are taking similar action. 


‘The yearly meeting of the Religious Society of Friends in session at 
Philadelphia on April 25 issued a call to organized labor to oppose the present 
program for enormous expenditures by our government on military and naval prep- 
arations during the coming year. Commendation was given in this statement to 
the action of the International Association of Machinists in moving for an in- 
ternational conference of machinists for the purpose of securing concerted ac- 
tion against war, The Friends’ statement also points out that although the 
appropriations for the war and navy departments for 1920-1921 amounted to 
$855,000,000 the two departments are asking for the coming year about a billion 


and a haif, 


In keeping with the spirit of this message was the action taken on May 
22 by the Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New York. The Council 
passed & resolution endorsing the amendment offered by Senator Borah to the 
naval appropriations bill, (since adopted by the Senate) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to invite England and Japan to a conference looking toward a reduction in 
armaments, The Council gives its constituency as 300,000 organized workers in 
New York City. 
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John Hays Hammond speaking on May 14 before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science in Philadelphia said (as quoted in the Press): 


"Disarmament can be effected by a straightforward, unequivocal message, 
a message not couched in vague diplomatic language, from our Government to 
England and Japan, to the effect that the United States has no ambition to 
attain the supremacy of the seas, but that she is nevertheless determined not 
to accept a subordinate naval position. In this our policy is inflexible. 


"When these nations fully realize the futility of competing with us to 
gain naval supremacy, they will gladly and quickly agree to the limitations 
of naval armaments and not before. As the first step in the naval disarma- 
ment there should be an immediate cessation in the building of capital ships, 
and all naval expenditures should be strictly limited to the needs cf coast 


defense." 


BISHOP MANNING ON FREEDOM OF OPINION 


The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning on the occasion of his consecration as 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York on May 11, declared his position on the 
church’s relation to questions esonomic, political and industrial. Woile stat- 
ing that the churcn is not possessed of special wisdcm to pronounce upon spe-. 
cific programs, Bishop Manning said: 


"It would, I think, be unfortunate if all cf us in the the church thought 
alike on these subjects. I hold it to be most wholesoms and important that 
all social views which are reconcilable with the Ten Commandments should 
have their representation within the church and among the clergy. In the 
church there should be, and there is, freedom of opinion upon thess cques- 
tions to the full limit of consistensy with the principles of Christ." 


A DISPUTE SETTLED WITHOUT FORCE 


A prepos the article on "The Printer's Strike" in the last number of 
INFORMATION SERVICE the Secretary of the Dayton (Ohio) Council of Churches sends 
a brief statement regarding the settlement arrived at in that city. The men 
contended for a recuction in hours from 48 to 44 without loss in pay. The em- 
ployers objected on the ground that the business situation did not warrant it. 
"Rithout strike and difficulty, tne matter has been compromised as folloms: 

The 48 hour week is to be in forca until October 1, 1921. In the meantime, 
the employers are to readjust their business in such a way that a 44 hour week 
can then be instituted. The wage controversy has been settled by a compromise, 


the men accepting $2 per week cut." 


THE SECRETARY OF LABOR CHALLENGES THE CHURCHES 


In a message read before the Presbyterian General Assembly at Winoma 
Lake on May 21 the new Secretary of Labor James J. Davis made public his convic- 
tions on the relation of the church to industrial problems. As quoted in the 


press, Mr. Davis said: 


"With both employer and employee sitting before the pulpit a complete 
understanding between the two becomes almost a church obligation. Why should 
not the church help bring this about? 


"Let the church preach economic and social justice, economy, and thrift. 


| 
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"And above al], let the church teach the practical application of the 
Golden Rule, not as a millennial theory, but as a vital principle for our 
daily guidance in all the business affairs of today -- ‘Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 


"The practical application of the text is real Christianity." 


A new quarterly publication, THE COMMUNITY CHURCH-MAN, put forth its 
"Volume One, Number One", in April. It is published in Canton, Missouri, and 
is dedicuted to the promotion of the community church idea, It will be an 
indispensable source of information to all persons interested in this movement, 
Introducing the first number, Professor Alva W. Taylor recalls the findings 
in the survey report on "Six Thousand Country Churches" by Gill and Pinchot 
(Macmillan Co.) in which it was disclosed that in Ohio there was "an average 
of one church to every 280 people. Out of every 100 of these churches 68 
had less than 100 members, 55 less than 75 members, and 37 not more than 50 
members.” 


The advocates of the community church are interested not only in over- 
coming this over-churched condition, but in promoting what they conceive to be 
a more vital religious life -- more catholic in spirit, more inclusive and 
representative, and thus more continuous with the life of the community, For- 
tunately, @ definition of the term "community church" is offered in the first 
issus of the magazine, It is "used to designate any religious organization in 
which at least the major portion of the Christian people of a community have 
united to serve the whole community." 


It is also announced that there are already in the United States over 
400 such churches. They fall into three classes: first, the federated church 
in which the denominational affiliations are kept separately, and the congrega- 
tions unite for worship and services; second, the consolidated or union church, 
in which the sectarian lines are obliterated and an undenominational church is 
formed, or an entirely new affiliation is made; third, the denominational com- 
munity church, which, owing to the absence of other churches, has come natural- 
ly to function for the entire community and which receives members of various 
communions into its fellowship. A community church must, of course, be distin- 
guished from a church which is simply one of several churches ministering to 
the same population but which may have a command ty program. The latter might 
be called a “socialized church." 


THE WORKERS' EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


A step of much significance to the labor movement in the United States 
was taken when the conference on workers' education was held in New York City, 
April 2nd and 8rd. Labor officials, students and teachers connected with labor 
schools and colleges met to discuss the experiments in workers' education which 
tre already in operation in this country and to consider plans for furthering 
this new and important movement, 


In spite of the fact that prior to 1918 there were only three labor 
colleges in existence in this country, there are now approximately twenty-five 
experiments in operation and a majority of them were represented and reported 
on at the conference. Prior to the calling of the conference there had been no 
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in the United States to guide and stimulate the establishment and expansion of 
guch schools, In Great Britain the Workers’ Educational Association has been 
in operation since 1908 and has performed a unique service. Today it comprises 
2,526 organizations, including labor unions (to the number of 1,071), workmen's 
colleges, teachers’societies, cocperative societies, universities and colleges. 
It has branches in every section of the British Isles, Its purpose is "to af- 
ford to working people every facility and every assistance by which they may 
develop to the highest possible degree their own individual understanding and 
self-expression." (Adult Working Class Education in Great Britain and the 
United States, by C. P. Sweeney, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 271, 


pe 7) 


The Workers’ Education Bureau for the United States was founded at this 
April conference. Its function is “to collect and disseminate information rel- 
ative to efforts at education on the part of organized labor; to coordinate and 
assist in every possible manner the educational work now carrieé on by the or- 
ganized workers and to stimulate the creation of additional enterprises in la- 
bor education throughout the United States." (Statement of purposes issued by 
Workers Education Bureau, May 6, 1921). Its first chairman is James Maurer, 
President of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. Spencer Miller of Columbia 
University has been appointed Secretary. Headquarters will be maintained in 
New York City. ; 


The kind of education which trade union colleges are striving to pro- 
vide is distinct from the work of public night schools, university extension 
courses, correspondence schools and the like. It is an endeavor, by means of 


small classes of workers for systematic intensive study over a period of years, 
to make them not merely more efficient workers but more intelligent individuals. 
Some mass education is also provided but it is intended to serve as a stimulus 
to the more intensive work. The courses generally given are in economics and 
industrial and labor history. This is because they are the subjects most de- 
sired by the workers, The Workers’ Educational Bureau of England states as its 
cardinal principle "that the only justification for its existence as a democra- 
tic institution is that it should first ascertain what workers wish to know and 
then put them in the way of knowing it." (Bulletin no. 271, p. 7.) 


The individual workers’ schools and colleges have developed in a vari- 
ety of ways and are organized and controlled by widely differing means, The 
earliest experiments in the United States were made by the international unions 
exclusively for their own membership. The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union is the pioneer in this kind of effort. It maintains seven schools called 
Unity Centers, located in public school buildings in various parts of New York 
City, convenient to the homes of its members, A Workers’ University is also 
maintained at Washington Irving High School for morse advanced students, busi- 
néss agents and union officials. 


The Boston Trade Union College was the first to be established by a 
City Central Labor Union. It is under the direction of a board of control com- 
posed of representatives of the Central Labor Union, the teachers and the stu- 
dents of the college. A similar plan has been followed in Washington, D. C. 
Seattle and other cities. 


Various local unions in New York City have joined forces in the United 
Labor Education Committee to provide education for their own membership, Thir- 
ty locals are affiliated with the Committee and the work is done under the di- 
rection of an Educational Council composed of one delegate from each local union, 


= 
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The Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor has organized a Department of 
Education. The educational work is under the direction of an elected Executive 
Committee. Regular trade union colleges have been organized in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, The smaller towns have been organized into circuits composed of five 
or six*neighboring centers, and a full-time lecturer is placed in each circuit. 
This instructor gives courses one night a week in each town. 


Other experiments are being tried with varying degrees of success. 
Amherst College, with the cooperation of the Central Labor Unions of Springfield 
and Holyoke, is conducting workers' classes. The Socialist Party of America has, 
since 1906, conducted classes for workers at the Rand School of Social Science in 
New York City. Socialist groups in Minneapolis have established a college. Pro- 
gressive Finnish clubs in Duluth are conducting the Work People's College. 


The movement is apparently only in its initial stages and with the 
formation of the Workers’ Education Bureau, its progress will be materially as- 
sisted. Henry DeMan, Belgian labor leader and former head of the Labor College 
in Belgium, says concerning the movements: "Amidst the industrial and political 
turmoil that expresses the gradual awakening of the American labor movement to 
a broader sense of social responsibility, there is one symtom of changed beha- 
vior that is less conspicuous, but more fundamental perhaps than any other, 
This is the creation, in a number of cities, of a net-work of educational in- 
atitutions by the labor movement, for the purposes of the labor movement." 
(Labor's Challenge to Education, by Henry DeMan, Survey, March 2, 1921, V. 26, 
no. 326, p. 16.) 


TO MAKE UNLAWFUL EXPORTATION OF MORPHINE. 


For generations opium has been China’s curse, but in a “happy hour of 
realization" she passed laws prohibiting the growth and use of the poppy within 
her borders. Conditions improved after the edict but there are evidences to- 
day, we are informed by missionaries, travellers, and newspaper correspondents, 
that the situation is especially alarming. Latest statistics show that the dead- 
ly habit of drug-taking is once more on the increase. That there is good reason 
for alarm is seen in customs records of this country, which according to press 
reports show that within the short period of five months enough morphine and 
opium were shipped from the one port of Seattle to give a dose to each of the give 
400,000,000 men, women, and children of China. Legislation has been urged for- 
bidding exports cf morphine, heroin, and other derivatives of opium, except with 
full proof that it is needed for medicinal uses in the country to which it goes. 


This principle is embodied in the Jones-Miller Bill introduced in the 
sixty-sixth Congress, and reintroduced in the present session. 


A NEW SEDITION BILL 


During the last two years many bills have been introduced in Congress 
making violence or incitement to violence against the United States Government 
or an officer of the Government punishable under federal law. Tremendous cppo- 
sition has been offered to all such proposals, not only by radicals but by lib- 
eral people in general and especially by labor organizations. It may be worth 
while to interpret these antagonistic opinions in a wholly objective way. 


The objections raised grow out of the conviction that an offense against 
life or property does not gain anything in criminality by being also a political 
Offense. It is urged that such crimes cgn be amply dealt with under state law 
and that to emphasize tneir political character is to open the door to a 
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suppression of liberties. On this theory sedition, as such, unless it involves 
offenses clearly defined in common law, cannot be considered a crime in a democ- 
racy. The criminal element, in other words, consists not in “bringing the gov- 
ernment into disrepute” but in violating the laws protecting life, liberty and 
property, -- or as we might say, in breaking the Ten Commandments. 


On the other hand it is urged by advocates of anti-sedition legislation 
that the Federal government should be empowered to punish crimes in which it is 
itself directly involved. The Sterling Bill (S. 1375) is designed to accom- 
plish this end. In addition to making the use or advocacy of violence against 
the United States Government a Federal offense, it is made a crime to display 
any emblem which symbolizes such a purpose. Mr. Sterling considers this pro- 
vision essential although he realizes that it will be necessary in any case to 
prove criminal intent in the display of an objectionable emblem. 


The difficulty here is of course recognized by every one, since it is 
a well recognized principle in law that a person is "presumed to intend the 
natural consequences of his own acts." In time of excitement or of heated po- 
litical or industrial controversy most extraordinary consequences may flow 
from acts that would usually be of no significance. I+ may very likely happen, 
therefore, that a person will be punished for an act from which he could not 
foresee that serious consequences would flow. The opponents of anti-sedition 
laws value individual political liberty as much as they value law and order. 


MAKING THE SUMMER COUNT 


Following an experiment made last summer in Denver, groups of college 
students gathered from various institutions are to be assembled this summer in 
several of the larger cities throughout the United States, for first-hand study 
of industrial conditions and problems. The movement is being carried on by the 
Student Department of the Y.M.C.A. At least one center of similar character 
will be conducted by the Y.W#.C.A. The Denver experiment enlisted twenty-one 
young men who took whatever jobs offered, worked at the prevailing wages, and 
met several evenings each week for discussion of their problems. They soon be- 
came so deeply interested that they were found together nightly in spite of the 
fatiguing work of the day. 


More than a score of cities have been selected for the setting up of 
such groups this Summer. The plan will be subject to serious limitation in 
soma centers, and perhaps in all, because of the widespread unemployment. An 
sffort is being made to limit the enrollment to students who are obliged to 
work for self maintenance, on the ons hand, and those who are in position to 
take non-remunerative positions, outside the field of competition, on the other, 


Great care is being exercised by the Student Department in the selection 
of applicants. The presentation of the plan in various colleges by Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy brought a flood of enrollments. Many of the young men who have offered 
themselves for this "Make the Summer Count" undertaking are men of ample means. 
Some of the most promising students, in scholarship and personality, are on 
the list. 


No attempt will be made to select easy jobs. The widest possible va- 
riety of experience is desired within the group. The office of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has offered to aid in securing jobs for the men. 
Some of the men will work under modern and improved- conditions and under liberal 
management, To others will fall the hardest lot of unskilled labor. In the 
Denver group two of the men were "fired" because they could not maintain the 
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pace. This probably was as illuminating an experience as they gained during 
the whole summer. 


Local adviscry committees are being formed to supervise the undertaking, 
composed of employers, labor leaders, technicians, ministers, and others. The 
work will be carried on in a scientific spirit. Experts will address the group, 
and the various problems of industrial relations will bs assigred for study and 
report by individual members. In order *o preserve a Christian spirit and 
purpose and to wove in the direction of constructive results, a brief course 
will be given in Christian principles as applied tc industry. The movement 
already promises to be psrmanent, involving intensive study during the academic 
year. It is proposed to call it the "Collegiate Industrial Research Movement.” 


A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER ON THE CPEN SHOP 


Mr. Charles D. Freeman, Vice-President of the New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, leaving for England to study industrial movements, made the follow- 
ing statement as quoted in the New York Evening Post of May 25: 


"My sincerest wish and hope is that instead of participating in the 
militant so-called ‘open shop’ campaigns, the purpose of which is primarily 
destructive, the American employers sontinue those constructive endeavors 
towards the solution of the problem of industrial relations in which they 
have been so conspicuous during recent years, and which are particularly 
needed at this moment when industry is lagging and when th: reestablishment 
of confidence between the participants in industry -- employers, employees 
and the public -- is needed. 


"I feel that cnly by securing the cooperaticn of the employses through 
their labor organizations, where such are in operation, cr through systems 
of plant representation, whsre the employees are unorganized, and only by 
developing expert administration, of the personnel, can the American employ- 
ers hope to build a stable industrial house and save America from the for- 
tunes that have befallen some European nations." 


JUDGE GARY ON PROPERTY RIGHTS 


At the annual mesting of Stockholders of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration held April 18, Mr. Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors, 
made a frank statement of his views on corporation responsibility and control. 
Speaking of the security holders, he said: 


"These must be recognized as rightfully in control. Their capital per- 
mits the existence, the activities and the success of the corporation. They 
properly may und ultimately will dictate the personnel, the governing rules, 
the policies, sales and purchases, extensions and improvements, rates of com- 
pensation to employes, including special compensation cr bonus appropriations 
for merit, terms and conditions of employment, and all other matters pertain- 
ing to the properties and business and management of the corporation. After 
the honest fulfillment of all obligations to others, they are entitled, not 
only to a fair and reasonable return on their investments, but to all the 
net proceeds of the business; otherwise they could not be expected to leave 
their capital in the enterprise in question. It would not long continue 
active, or even in existence, if a majority of the stockholders remained 
dissatisfied. They are the initiative, the sustenance and the life of the 
corporation." 
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THE CHRISTIAN METHOD: FREEDOM 


"When there are so many unchristian aspects of 
our present industrial order, we must guard against 
a too rigid orthodoxy in defending the status quo, 
Almost more than any other single thing we need un- 
hampered,. honest discussion of social questions and 
proposed solutions. Such freedom of discussion is 
the only approach to our problems that can finally 
be consistent with tho method of love and faith and 
growth, which we have found to point the Christian 


way." 


(From "The Church and Industrial Reconstruction," p. 130.) 
IS THE CHURCH FREE TO PREACH A SOCIAL GOSPEL? 


From time to time in recent months we have heard of efforts by various 
groups to set limits beyond which the churches must not go in interpreting the 
significance of the Christian gospel for present day social living. The most 
conspicuous illustration has been the proposal of the Pittsburgh Employers’ 
Association to penalize any religious organizations that venture outside “the 
zone of agreement", by withholding funds until they come back into line. As 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick said, in his widely quoted sermon on "Progressive 
Christianity”, at the First Presbyterian Church in New York a month ago: "'De- 
termined to discontinue financial suppert' is thsir proposition. ‘We will buy 
you,’ they say to the churches and, in particular, to the ministers of the 
churches - 'If you will do as we say, money; if not, no money.*" 


Many refreshing instances of the refusal of the ministers to be moved 
by such threats of economic pressure have occurred during the last few weeks. 
Most remarkable is the resolution of the Pittsburgh Ministerial Union adopted 
at its meeting on June 6. Coming from the very center where the strongest in- 
fluences in the direction of stifling the voice of the churches had been brought 
to bear, the following clear-cut words are of unusual interest: 


"Whereas, the Secretary of the Pittsburgh Employers’ Association has 
issued a series of communications with the purpose cof dissuading men from 
furnishing financial suoport to certain Christien organizations because they 
have not limited their message to a so-called ‘neutral zone’, prescribed by 
those whom said Secretary represents; and 
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“Whereas, this involves as a principles and as a purpose the dictation 
to religious bodies as to what fields of thought and human service they may 
enter; and as to what constitutes the Gospel of the Kingdom; and 


"Whereas, the church through all its history, when true to its mission, 
has zealously guarded its absolute freedom to proclaim the full Gospel of 
Jesus Christ without dictation from any outside parties or any external 
authority; and 


"Whereas, the said organization represents itself as speaking for the employ- 
ing group, - - an assumption which we are convinced is contrary to fact, 
particularly in relation to many high-type Christian employers; and 


"Whereas, we fully recognize that in the industrial and economic sicher 
there is room for a proper diversity of opinion, therefore be it 


"Resolved, that we, the Pittsburgh Ministerial Union resent this attempt 
of a commercial organization to prescribe limits within which alone the 
church and other religious organizations may move; that we reaffirm the right 
and duty of the church to proclaim the whole truth in Christ as revealed in 
the Scriptures and as applied under the Holy Spirit to every relationship in 
life; that we deny to any political, commercial, industrial, or any other 
group or agency the right to set any restrictions on the freedom of the 
Christian Church or its agencies to apply the spirit and standards of the 
Kingdom of God to the whole of life; that we declare it our solemn duty and 
purpose to defend this liberty of the Gospel." 


Another attempt to curb the ministry, this time under the aegis of the 
so-called Lusk Committee appointed by the New York State Legislature to inquire 
into "radicalism" in varicus institutions, including schools and churches, has 
also drawn forth vigorous protest. Concerning the section of the report dealing 
with the churches, Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin said in the pulpit of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, on May 22: 


"This amazing Committee, despite our time-honored separation of church 
ard State, has had the effrontery to deal with the churches. During the war 
we had much to say about the servility cf the State-paid clergy of Germany. 
Is a committee of the legislature attempting to reduce the American pulpit 
to a like bondage? This report treats ministers as sentimental creatures apt 
to be ‘carried away by false specious idealism, masquerading as progress’, 

It usserts ‘that there is an ever-growing tendency toward redicalism among 
the clergy’ and proceeds to insult us by adding: ‘Much of this attitude may 
be explained by the fact that they have been and are grossly underpaid, and 
for this reason they are unable to see economic problems in their proper per- 
spective’. By what right has a committee of the state legislature dared to 
circulate at public expense such an insinuation that if ministers of the Gos- 
pel were more highly paid their vicws cn economic questions would be more cone 
servative. With all our faults, dare any man say that wo speak from our 
pocket books and not from our consciences? Is it not high time that in the 
face of such impudent presumption we respectfully inform this committee of 
the legislature that they have over-stepped their bounds, that the Church of 
Christ and her ministers recognize only one Svpreme Authority, the one Head 
of the Church who is at the right hand cf God, and that in our teaching we 
shall apply His spirit to government, industry, social conditions and the 
Consciences of men; and, unafraid, COREE just so far as we can see it, 

the whole counsel of God?" 
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A third incident illustrative of the refusal of the churches to set 
rigid standards of conformity on social issues was the action of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Michigan in declining to accept the offer of Right Reverend Charles 
D. Williams to resign from the bishopric if it was felt that his views on indus- 
trial and social questions were a hindrance to the work of the Church, Bishop 
Williams positively stated that he could not desist from preaching what he pro- 
foundly believed to be the implications of the Gospel for today but that if in 
the judgment of the diocese he was embarassing it, he would tender his resigna- 
tion. The diocesan convention, in voting that "it does not seem necessary at 
this time to take the suggested action", added this fine declaration: 


"Resolved, further, that this convention desire to go on record as 
standing unqualifiedly for the American right to free speech on the part of 
the bishop and clergy, regardless of our respective and individual point of 
view, believing with confidence in the ultimate power of the Gospel of 
Christ, and desiring only that that shall prevail in all the phases of our 
modern life." 


AN ILLUMINATING RURAL SURVEY 


The first fruits of the Rural Survey undertaken by the Interchurch 
World Movement are at last appearing, The survey of Salem County, New Jersey, 
selected as typical of the rural ereas of New Jersey, Delaware and Southeastern 
New York, has been completed and steps taken looking toward action to meet the 


needs disclosed, 


The completion of the extensive rural survey begun by the Interchurch 
World Movement was taken up several months ago by an independent group of 
churchmen whose names are not announced but who are known collectively as “the 
Uommittee om Sovial and Religious Surveys", In the case of twenty-five coun- 
ties chosen as illustrative of various types of rural conditions throughout the 
country, the data already assembled are being analyzed and are to be reported 


upon. 


On May 24 at Salem, N. J. report was made upon the survey of Salem 
County, representatives of practically all the churches in that area having 
been brought together to hear the findings of the experts who had studied the 
field. One of those who has studied the findings summarizes them as follows: 


"In general they show that the county is a fair sample of what may be 
Called 'the Colonial Community' of the eastern seaboard, well preserved, not 
yet overrun by a foreign immigration, chiefly agricultural, with a few in- 
dustrial centers, somewhat affected by war industries, and their recession, 
The problems of neglect, related not so much +o geographical areas as to 
ages, classes, and conditions, which call not for more churches but a modi- 
fieé and enlarged type of service by the churches already existing. For ex- 
ample, there was evident need of more attention being given to children of 
the early teen age, to the isolated families without their own means of 
transportation, +o the small groups and detached families of new comers, 
and tenant farmers. It was recognized that the pastorates were too short; 
that the support of the minister was inadequate; that more social and rec- 
reational facilities shovld be furnished; that the Sunday Schools should be 
used in a larger way, both in religious education and for social ministry; 
and that there should be co-operation in ministering to groups of the Negro 
and other races, and in holding service at the jail, the road camp, the hos- 
pital and similar institutions." 
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The survey showed clearly that the needs thus revealed could be mot in 
an adequate fashion only by some united action on the part of the churches. The 
conference therefore requested the Salem City Ministerial Association to take 
the initiative in calling another conference for the purpose of forming a Coun- 
ty Council of Churches. It is expected that this cooperative organization of 
the churches of the country will be affected soon. 


A NEW CONSCIENCE ON INTER-RASIAL RELATIONS 


The frightful outbreak of racial prejudice in Tulsa, Okla., and the 
exposure of peonage among the negroes of Georgia seem to be arousing a new ap- 
preciation of the gravity of our inter-racial problems in America. The courag- 
eous statement of Governor Dorsey as to the negro in Georgia is only the most 
widely quoted of many similar utterances. Hspecially noteworthy, in view of 
the tendency to look to the Church for leadership in bringing about better re- 
lations, is an extract from the recent convention address of Bishop Fred F. 
Reese, of Savannah, Ga. Ths Bishop says: 


"This State (Georgia) stands accused before the country of appalling 
acts of injustice towards its negro people. Our only excuse is that we our- 
selves did not know and realize that these things were happening among us. 


"Now we do know. The disquieting disclosures of the past few weeks 
have thrown the light upon these dark places of our state and have left us 
without excuse before God and man if we do not protest against these acts of 
oppression and cruelty and if we do not use ail our influence to make these 
things cease. God has never yet given any race permanent power unless it 
has shown itself morally equal to the trust. If the white race is to main- 
tain its control it must show that it is the superior race, not by force, not 
by secret organizations, not by deeds of midnight cruelty, but by an even- 
harded digpensing of justice, by forbsaarance and tolerance and kindness. If 
the white race in the South is to maintain its power it must show to God and 
man that it can so exercise that power, that the two races can live side by 
sidv, socially separate, but each enjoying equal protection under the law, 
each with a fair chance to maintain its racial integrity, and live under con- 
ditions which will allow it to keep its own self-respect." 


Of great promise is a movement which has been developing in a quiet way 
in the South since the war and of which too little is known, - the work of the 
Commission of Inter-racial Cooperation. Made up of prominent southern white 
people and of leading representatives of the negro race, it aims to bring about 
increasing cooperation between the races in securing justice and fair treatment 
for the negro. Local inter-racial committees have been established in a large 
majority of the counties of the southern states. The last meeting of the Com- 
mission, held in Atlanta at the end of March, presented remarkable evidence of 
the new spirit that is already being created by its work. While the Commission 
is an independent body its members have come chiefly from leaders in the Y.M.C.A. 
and the churches. 


The hope that Congress may take forward steps in the matter has been 
revived by President Harding’s statemont in his address to Congress on April 12, 
characterized by the Crisis (the organ of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People) as the “strongest pronouncement on the race prob- 
lem ever made by @ President in a message to Congress." He said: 


"Congress ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynching from the banners 
of a free and orderly representative democracy. We face the fact that many 
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millions of our people of African descent are numbered among cur population, 
and that in a number of states they constitute a very large proportion of the 
total population. I+ is unnecessary to recount the difficulties incident to 
this condition, or to emphasize the fact that it is a condition which cannot 
be removed. There has been a suggestion, however, that some of its difficul- 
ties might be ameliorated by a humane and enlightened consideration of it, a 
study of its many aspects, and an effort to fcrmulate, if not a policy, at 
least a national attitude of mind calculated to bring about the most satis- 
factory possible adjustment of relations between the races, and of each race 

+o the national life. One proposal is the creation of a commission embracing 
representatives of both races, to study and report on the entire subject. : 
The proposal has real merit. I am convinced that in mutual tolerance, under- 
standing, charity, recognition of the interdependence of the races, and the 
maintenance of the rights of citizenship, lies the road to righteous adjust- 


mente « 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF LABOR 


Two international labor conferences to be held next October will attract 
widespread attention. 


On October 17 the International Congress of Working Women will meet in 
Geneva for its second convention. Interesting reports of progress made during 
the last two years may be expected. The agenda will be, in part, the same as 
that which is to be discussed by the International Labor Conference, also to be 
held in Geneva in October. It will be remembered that there were nineteen na- 
tions represented at the first Congress, held in Washington, D. 3., in November, 
1919, The delegates are all representatives of groups of organized working women 
and are for the most part themselves workers. 


The Third International Labor Conference is announced for Oct. 25, 1921 
at Geneva, Switzerland, through Mr. Ernest Greenwood, its correspondent at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This is the permanent labor body of the League of Nations. In 
its meeting in Washington, D. C. in 1919 forty-two nations participated, send- 
ing members representing the government, the employing group and labor. This 
conference formulated the new "Labor Code" for the world and suggested machin- 
ery for its enforcement. The signatory nations of the League have since been 
working toward setting this machinery into cperation. 


' The agenda for the Geneva meeting will deal chiefly with the application 
of the Labor Code to agricultural workers and other questions affecting agricul- 
tural labor, the weekly rest-day, the employment of young persons as seamen and 
the protecting of workers from lead poison. The U. S. A. not being a member of 
the League will have no official relation to this conference. At the Washing- 
ton meeting Mr. Samuel Gompers participated in the discussion by special invita- 


tion of the conference. 


The International Labor office has been subject to severe criticism and 
on Dec. 17, 1920 an investigation was ordered by the League assembly. The re- 
sults of this investigation have just been given out by the American Corres- 
Pondent. The report is summarized in the New York Times, June 6, as follows: 


"The report responds to criticisms of the International Labor Office 
which, it declares, ‘is not a laboratory for the manufacture of a particular 
brand of ‘social’ or ‘socialist’ dootrines,’ and has not ‘entered into direct 
relations with trade unions and other workers’ organizations instead of keep- 
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ing its activities within the limits which would be imposed upon them were 
they to confine their relations to Government departments only.* These 
statements were adopted unanimously. 


"The commission consists of Robert A. Johnson of the British Treasury; 
U. Noblemaire, member of the French Chamber of Deputies; Ceunt Avet, Council- 
lor of State of Italy; M. Figueres, Chairman of the Bank of Bilbao, Spain, 
and M., Villanueva, Nicaragua Minister at Paris. 


"The report, which was submitted to Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary General 
cf? the League, comments enthusiastically upon the work already accomplished 
by this organization as well as vpon the policies inaugurated by Albert 
Thomas, the Director, which are being consistently carried out." 


In connection with the criticisms of the International Office the com- 
ment of Dr. John B. Andrews, Secretary of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, at the recent conference called by the Consumers’ League in New 
York, is pertinent, Discussing the labor provisions of the Peace treaty he 
commended very highly the bulletins and reports issued by the International 
Labor Office. He considered them accurate and scientific studies of interna- 
tional labor and industrial conditions and declared that they set a new record 
for prompt issuance. He added thet it would be a valuable piece of educational 
work for any organization to popularize the facts contained in these bulletins. 


THE BOSTON TRADE UNION COLLEGE 


(Continuing a series of articles on Workers’ Education) 

The now well-known Boston Trade Union College was the first institu- 
tion of its kind to be established by the Central Labor Union of a city. The 
plan was developed by a group of educators, including Prof. H. W. L. Dana, Prof. 
H. J. Laski, and Prof. R. F. A. Hoernle, with.the cooperatio. of the Reconstruce 
tion Committee cf the Boston Central Labor Union, shortly after the close of the 
World War. On February 2, 1919, the Central Labor Union authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee of nine to carry the plan into effect, This Committee was 
composed of: Michael A, Murphy, Stablemen’s Union (Chairman); Arthur M, Huddel, 
Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union; P. Harry Jernings, Teamsters’ Unions 
Fred J. Kneosland, Painters’ Unions George E. Curran, Stage Employees’ Union; 
Dennis D. Driscoll, Horseshoers’ Union; Anna T. Bowen, Cigar Factory Strippers’ 
Union; John J. O'Hare, Newspaper Web Pressmen's Unicn; John F. Stevens, Stone 
Cutters' Union. The personnel of this committee forms an interesting contrast 
with a list of the names and professions of the trustees of any one of our well 
known universities, 


A sub-committee of five was appointed by the chairman to act with three 
representatives of the teaching staff as a joint committee of control for work- 
ing out the program in detail. A division of the year into three terms - a fall 
term from October to December, a winter term from January tc March and a spring 
term from April to June - was found to be the most practicable arrangement, 
These short terms of ten weeks make it possible to secure the services of promi- 
nent educators who are too busy to assume the burden of extra classes for a 
whole semester. The Committee arranged to charge a fee of $2.50 for a ten 
weeks’ course. In order that the students may feel entirely independent, a 
nominal salary of $100 per term is paid to each instructor. 


The affairs of the college ars now administered by a Board of Control 


— 
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ghich is an outgrowth of the original svb-committee. This Board, in order to 
insure democratic management, is composed of fifteen representatives of the 
Central Labor Union, fivs representatives of the students, and five representa- 
tives of the instructors. 


On Avril 7, 1919 the college opened its doors, with an enrollment of 
169 students. Courses were offered in English, Government, Economics, Litera- 
ture and Law. Instructors are drawn from the nearby colleges including Welles- 
ley, Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology and others. Each course 
maete one evening a week from eight to ten. The first hour is devoted to a 
lecturs, the second to class discussion in accordance with the Socratic method. 
During the initial term the course that the students seemed to find most help- 
ful vas “Introduction to American Law" given by Professor Roscoe Pound, Dean of 


Harvard Law School. 


The striking comment of Professor H. W. L. Dana, who gave a course in 
English during the first term, reflects the attitude of the students. "The in- 
structors have all felt themselves more than repaid for their pains by finding 
among their new students a hunger and thirst for knowledge very different from 
yhat they have encountered among the university undergraduates with whom they 
had been familiar. Moresover, thesce students from their practical contact with 
industrial li’e were often able in the generel discussion to make contributions 
of great value to the academic teacher. But any sense of class distinction bee 
tween teacher and taught rapidly disappeared, if it were ever felt." (Workers? 
Education, a Symposium, reprint from the Ship Builders’ News and Navy Yard Em- 
ployee for September 1919, issued by the National Board, Y.W.C.A., p. 2.) 


At first, admission to the college was open only to mambers and the 
families of members of unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
During the past winter the admission requirements were changed so that the col- 
lege has now opened its courses to all trade unionists and their families and 
to other workers on approval of a subcommittee on admissions. This is a step 
in advance quite in accord with the democratic ideals of workers’ education and 
strengthens the fundamental principles upon which it is based. 


During the spring and fall terms and the winter term of 1920 the class- 
es met in the High School of Practical Arts in Roxbury. At the opening of the 
second spring term, April 1920, ths enrollment had increased to 452 and finan- 
cial assistance was received from the Boston locals of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. The classes were transferred to the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Boston. Here more accessible headquarters were provided and facili- 
ties were available for weekly recreational work, For the school year of 1920- 
1921 the use of the well equipped English High School on Montgomery Street was 
secured, 


The original curriculum was continued during the fall term of 1920 and 
courses in the cooperative movement and in labor statistics were added, Un- 
suployment was a serious problem during this term and became acute at the be- 
ginning of the winter term, January 1921. The number of students dropped to 
about 200, but in spite of the discouragements and hardships due to the depres- 
sion the work of the college was maintained. 


The spirit of the whole undertaking is reflected in the two quotations 
which appear on the first page of the pamphlet announcing the courses for the 
last winter term: 


— 
— 
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"The great tragedy is that any human being with the capacity for know- 
ledge should die ignorant." (John Morley) 


"How shall a man learn except from one who is his friend?" (Xenophon) 
PRESENT ISSUES IN THE RAILWAY SITUATION 


The United States Railway Labor Board in addition to awarding a wage 
cut of twelve per cent to become operative July 1, has ordered in Decision No. 
119 that machinery for conference between the employes and officers of the 
roads be established, In compliance with this order the eastern roads have 
been submitting the election of representatives to the vote of their employes. 
The choice is as to whether they will retain the already existing union repre- 
sentatives or select others. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad has completed its vote and the result shows 
a very large majority in favor of the continued use of the union representa- 
tives. The New York Call, May 29, comments upon the matter as follows: 


"Union men who watched the count declared that the Lehigh officials were 
eminently fair in dealing with the men and that the referendum was conducted 
without advantage taken by either side." 


The New York Central, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, the Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Erie systems are in process of taking their vote. The results 
will not be known for a few days. 


What position the unions will take with reference to the cut in wages is 
not yet decided. Meanwhile the N. Y, Times, June 7, carries the following item: 


"J. W. Higgins, representing sixty-six Western Railways, told the board 
that the 12 per cent decrease was not adequate, and that railway officials 
of the country would mow 'stand squarely on their original requests for wage 
cuts' that would strike off the 20 per cent. allowed by the board a year 
ago." 


ARBITRATION MACHINERY PRESERVED 


The dispute between the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the New York 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Association is settled and the provision for settlement 
of disputes by arbitration is re-established, It will be recalled that the 
difficulties began with the issuing of an ultimatum by the manufacturers which 
set this machinery aside. The Union was given a fixed time within which to ac- 
cept the conditions in the terms offered by the employers as a preliminary to 
further conference, The demands were refused and the struggle has dragged on 
for weary months, injunctions and court proceedings and application for a sen- 
atorial investigation of the industry being parts of the story. Early in May 
the president of the Manufacturers Association, Mr, William A. Bandler, re- 
Signed and several of the irreconcilable firms withdrew from the Association. 


The significance of the settlement is interpreted as follows by a con- 
temporary journal: 


"The Amalgamated triumphed by virtue of its superior morale. The New 
York clothing manufacturers are on the whole a disorganized group of cut- 
throat competitors, many of whom live from hand to mouth and are not united 
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by any sufficient bond of interest and principle. When they started out to 
destroy the union in New York, their plan was not approved by the better or- 
ganized clothing manufacturers in Rochester and Chicago, and the Amalgamated 
was able to draw valuable support from union members in those cities who were 
earning more directly as the result of the lock-out of their New York breth- 


rene 


"The policy of the Amalgamated differs fundamentally from that of the 
majority of the unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, in 
that it is not satisfied to fight merely for high wages, short hours and 
improved working conditions. Its leaders understand that high wages, short 
hours and improved working conditions are impossible unless industry is effi- 
cient and productive, and they have systematically labored to establish in 
the clothing industry scientific standards of production, by which the effi- 
ciency of the managers and the workers could both be measured." (New Repub- 


lic, June 1.) 
THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL FOR PROTECTION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


The Sheppard-Towner Bill (S, 1039 - H.R. 2356), which would help to 
provide adequate protection for mothers and babies by a plan of federal co-oper- 
ation with the States, has been reported favorably from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the Senate. The bill has retained the form in which it was 
favorably reported from the Committee of the House last session and in which it 
had previously passed the Senate. A substitute bill has been introduced by 
Senator Moses, a strong opponent of the measure, which would completely destroy 


the effectiveness of the original plan. 


In the opinion of those in close touch with the progress of the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill delay is the greatest danger to be faced now, concealing a more in- 
sidious kind of effort against the bill than open opposition. Activity to se- 
cure passage of the measure without further delay is being carried on at the 
present time with redoubled vigor by the organizations interested in the welfare 
of women and children. Those who wish to have this bill speedily enacted into 
law should write to the members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in the House of Representatives. This Committee has it within its power 
to report the bill out favorably now or delay it indefinitely. 


| 


